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 Misstonary. 


“ Go ye into all the World, and preach the Gébpel t every 
: creaturc.”’ 





We doubt not our readers will be int ed in the 
following extract from Mr: Mason's Journal of & tour 
in the Karen jungle, in Jan. 1832. We take it from 
the last Baptist Magazine: 





TRIUMPH OF MISSIONS, 

19, Sabbath. I cry no longer“ the horrors of hea- | 
thenism !” but, * the blessings of *missions!” I date | 
no longer from a heathen Jand. Heathenism has fled 
these banks. 1 vat the rice and potatoes,and fruit culy 
tivated by christian hands, look on the fields of Chris- | 
tians, and see no dwellings, but those inhabited by | 
Christian families. 1 am seated in the midst of a! 
Christign village, surrounded by people that love as | 
Christians, converse as Christians, act like Christians, | 
and, in my eyes, look like Christians, If it be worth 
i voyagé across the Atlantic to see tit Shenandoah | 
run through the Blue Ridge, surely a voyage around 
the globe would be amply repaid by a Sabbath spebt 
in this valley. The ouily punishment I would inflict on 
the enenties of missions would be a pilgrimage to these 
Villages ; atid if they should not then admit that enough 
has been tere effected to mxke remuneration for all 
the lives and money that have been expended in mis- | 
sions since the Kettering praver-mceting first met, it 
would not be for want of evidence. 

When brother Boardman visited this people three | 
years ago; they were worshiping demons, and in the | 
practice of all the vices connected with universal | 
drunkenness. But he preached to them the gospel | 
“ with the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven,” and 
hehold, “ all things have become new.” I conclatled 
to examine and baptize five females to-day, from the 
upper Villages, as it is inconvenient for them to stay 
long from home. I have only room to say that their 
examination was like nearly all that have preceded, 
affording great evidence of experimental piety in the 
= examined. The conversions of four were of 
rom one to three years’ standing; since which time, 
their good conduct finds ample testimony from the 
members of the church. ‘ 

_ Shortly before sunset, I baptized these five indi- 
viduals, in the presence of more than.a htindred per- 
sons, gazing with deep intetest on the stene from the 
= bank “A at nec bend the baptism, we had 

wayat with every description of persons, of 
every age andsex, and was told “there are a multitade 





wishing for baptism.” 1 told them we would attend to 
their applications to-morrow. Though this but ill 
satisfied them, they were-silent, until one, better ac- 
quainted with human nature than the others, remark= 
ed to me that he had seen Mrs. Mason within a few 
days; and added after speaking of her health that he 
had been into the city to ask for baptisin; “ but,” 
continuistg “ they told me I should find you in thé 
jungle ; and having found you, I have brought my 
wife, my wife’s mother, my son, my daugliter, and my 
daughter’s husband ; pointing out each in the crowd 
as he spakejand we all want to be baptized.” On in- 
quiring he said be had been a believer only five 
mouths ; but the disciples think bis conversion genuine 
as be was formerly a constant opposer of the truth.— 


| Less I could not do, than take the names of this in- 


teresting household ; and this was the signal for others 
to come forward, until my list exceeded twen- 
ty. At worship I directed their attention to the lan- 
guage of Paul, “ If without thy love, I am nothing.” 


20. As in the kmgdom of nature, so in the king- 
dom of grace, by the blessing of God the same cause 
often producesthe same effect. In revivals in Ameri- 
<a, the baptisms are frequently blessed to the conver- 
sion of individuals ; and several persons whom we 
have examined to-day, date their conversion from the 
baptism of their friends. Among the number ‘that 
came forward for examination to-day,was the interes- 
ting daughter of Moung Kyan, With tears I felt com 
strained to bid her wait, on account of her ag’, the 
mother had called her age ten ; but one of the d 
ples now said that her mother was ignorant of hei 
and that he supposed she was fifteen; she is fifteen - 
in my mind. Another, from the crowd, said she had 
walked to the city once to ask for baptism. I soon 
found cause to repent of my conclusion; aadshe was 
cordially received after a most satisfactory examina® 
tion. In the course of the afternoon, the uld sorcerer 
arrived—the guardian, ‘‘ in the» reign of the devil,” 
as the Karens designate their former State, of “ the 
psalms printed at Oxford.” He was a¢tompanied by 
a boy borne down with rice, potatoes, and Ee 
an offering to propitiate my favor: His a 
to inform me that he intended to ree 
baptism. I have since learned, that: 
Christian females, that live in the ¥ above, 
suaded her to return with them this morning, not 
tending to let her case come before me, as they 
not satisfied-with her as a Christian. Just before 
this evening, the old man asked for baptism 
self; 


but without making any direct reply, 1 selected 
the case ef Simon the sorcerer (Acts s as the sub- 
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‘ect of our remarks; and have since been making 
inquiries of the Christians concerning him. “They 
say he appears very well at present, bat think he had 
better wait. T'wo other mefl, who appeared some- 
what doubtful. cases, were also set aside. 

21. The case of Daw-pa, the man with his family 
mentioned on. Sunday, came up this morning. He 
was before us about an hour; and though there is 
much about him that speaks the Christien, yet I 
thought he seemed to trust ‘too much to his works of 
prayer, keeping the Sabbath, breaking ofl from his 
wicked life, &c.; so l gave him a pretty thorough 
lecturing on the spirituality of religion, telling him 
that he might keep the Sabbath and pray all his days, 
and yet go to hell at last. On being set aside, he said, 
‘if I cannot be baptized, 1 will pray and keep the 
Sabbath.” Two or three others were deferred ;. but 
I found on close examination near sunset, that we had 
received twenty-two whom I immediately proceeded 
to baptize. It was a motly group—there was the 
child ef ten, with the matron of seventy : the husband 
and wife, the mother and her children, brother and 

ister, the grandmother and her grandchild ; the beard- 
ae and his hoary grand-sire. 


MR. TORREY. 

By the following letter from the Rev. Mr Torrey, 
it seems probable that he has been ence more restor- 
ed to freedom, it is dated, 

Buenos Ayres, May 24th. 

Every thing in relation to my affairs remains in 
statu quo, 1 have not been informed of the charges 
intended to be brought against me, nor if any will be 
formally made. 1 obtained leave through the kind- 
ness of my Lawyer and the civility of the Judge, to 
be out last Sabbath all day ; preached twice, and at- 
tended oty Sabbath Scheol arrangement as usual, 
and returned at 9 o’lock to my prison. +I am 
hoping to get a similar leave for next Sabbath, but 
it-is yet uncertain: ‘These excursions are attended 
with considerable expense, and the unpleasantness of 
being accompanied constantly by an officer. But if 
they will allow me to preach, | care not if-1 do it as 
Paul did, bound with chains. Last Wednesday even- 
dng 1 had mecting here in my prison, which I had been 
accustomed to hold in the chapel, and which has been 
eonducted thore by the brethren since my imprison- 
ment) as it was when I was confined before.. I had 
also a pray er meeting of afew brethren on Saturday 
evening without the least hinderance, or interruption. 
sAlb thesethings are matters of thankfulness, and-im- 
portant mitigation of my sulicrings. ‘The Cluirch ap- 
pears to have the trials through which we are passing, 
sanctified to them in some measure,—to be more uni- 
ted, active, fervent and frequent in prayer, and anx- 
ious, for the*blessing of God.. In what it will end I 
Know not, but I hope and trust the Lord will make it 
. “ work. ther for good” to his cause and. people 
here, and hevhas promised all things shall do so to 
them that love him. 

Evening, 6 o’clock.—My Lawyer has just called to 
aform me that an order is issucd by the government 
my being pyt at liberty, to-morrow, which is their 

of July. 1 should be out this evening, but 





the Judge cannot be found whose signature is pre-re- 
quisite. Whether I am acquitted or pardoned, 1 
know not. : 





FLAT HEAD INDIANS. 


We rejoice to learn that a very deep and extel 
interest is felt in the success of the mission which % 
Methodist reeren are about to send to this interes’ 
ing tribe in the Rocky Mountains. ‘The following 
letter has been forwarded to us for publication: 


Rey. Wilbur Fisk, D: D. 

Sir—lI was inierested in the account recently 
given in some of the pub'ic journals of the solicitude 
of the Flat Head Indians to know the trae God-and 
how to worship him. 

The appeal made by you ia their bebalf, derived 
weight from the assurance given by you, that if 
younger, you weuld yourselfcarry the gospel to thent. 
While I rejoice that you have taken upthis subject with 
so much zeal, I still more rejoice that devoted men of 
ardent piety have consecrated themsel¢es to this holy 
employment. Let them endeavor to possess the vru- 
dence of Swartz, the humility of Brainerd, the learn- 
ing of Martyn, the devotedness of Fisk, the self-de- 
nial of Judson. the untiring ardor of Gutzlaff, and 
with the blessing of the God ef missions on their la- 
bors, they may hope soon to see these children of the 
forest becoming sons aud daughters to the Lord Al- 
mighty. 

Funds will be required to accomplish your benevo- 
lent undertaking, and the enclosed $50, .will not, I 
trust, be the less atceptable from the circumstance 
that it is presented by one not of your denomina- 
tion. 

T shall learn that the moncy reaches you safely, if 
the receipt of it is acknowlecged in the N. Y. Obser- 
ver. 

Yours. &c. X. X. 

New London, July 19. 


We learn also from Mr. G. P. Disosway, of this 
city to, whom, with his frieud Walker of the Wyan- 
ott Nation, the Christian world are indebted for the 
first notice of these extraordinary inguirers afer “ the 
truth,” that a young gentleman in the interior of this 
state has offered the whole of lis property, amounting 
to $2,000, in aid of this mission, provided he. can 
have the privilege of being usefully employed himself 
in that distant field of labor. The same gentleman 
informs us that the account.of tbe visit of these In- 
dians has recently been published in Paris, in the 
Journal Official de L’ Instruction Publique, which is 
the official paper of ti University, Royal Institu- 
tion of France, and several other literary and scien- 
tific institutions. The publication of such intelli- 
gence in this journal indicates that there is some feel- 
ing on the subject even in Catholic France. No mis- 
sion which has been undertaken in modern times 
seems to have excited such deep and general inter- 
est. 





From the Rochester Observer. 
FLAT HEAD INDIANS. 


Mr. Editor,—Perhaps your readers will be pleased 
with the following account of this singular tribe of In- 
jdians. [tis taken from a book entitled, Adventures on 
| Columbia River, including a Narrative of a residence of 
| six years west of the Roeky Mountains, by Ress Cox. 
The writer, in describing the Indians about the mouth 


of the Columbia, and the process of flattening the heat, 





page 145, has the following words; “ The abominable 
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stom of flattening their heads prevails among them all. 
Muiediately after their birth, the infant is placed in a 
aod of oblong cradle formed like a trough, with moss 
Inder it. One end on which the bead reposes, is more 
elevated tinh the rest. A paddingis then placed on the 
forehead with a pieee of codar bark over it, and by means 
of cords passed through small holes on exch side of tho 
cradle, the padding is pressed against the head. itis kept 
in this manner upwards of a year, aud is not, 1 believe, 


attended with iwuch pain. ‘The appearance of the in- | 


fant, howeyer, while in this state ef compression, is 
frightful, and its little black eyes,foreed out by the tight- 
ness of the ban‘lage, resemble those of a mouse choked 
in atrap. When rel¢ased from this inhuman process, 
the head perfectly flattenod, and the wpper part seldom 
exceods.an incl jn thickness. It never afterwards re- 
covers its rotundity. ‘Tey deem this an essential point 
of beauty.” 


SCHOOL FOR MISSIONARIES, 
Acreeably to the appointment of the Board, Rev, 
Mr. Wade and the two native disciples are now estab- 
lished at Hamilton, N. Y.- Their instructions in 
Barman and Karen are ottended by nine brethren 


and sisters, who are destined hetewfter to labor for | 


thé good of the heathen, It is expected that a year’s 
study will give them such acquaingpee with thesg 
languages that on their arrival in Burmah, they will 
be able almost immediately to enter upon the work to 
which they have devoted their lives. The present 
yndertaking is valaable for several reasons: It will 
serve as an experiment, whether it will be better that 
missionaries should learn the Janeuage of the heathen 
before they leave their own country, or not before 
they have arrived at their fields of labor. It will fur- 
nish to lingeists an opportunity to compare those bar- 
barous tongues with others more generally known, 
and add richness and fullness to the department of 
philoléry. It will enable our brethren to prolong their 
usefulness in their own country, and to cherish the 
missiouaty flame, around the circle where they reside. 
It wilkgive our missionarics time to recreate and in- 
vigorate themselves for future toils under the enerva- 
ting climate of India, so thet they may yet endure | 
hardness as good soldiers of Jesus Christ. We be- 
lieve every friend of Missions will feel an interest, 
and lift up his prayers for “run Benmaw Senoor.” 





AN ESSAY ON INTEMPERANCE. 


BY ALVAN STEWART ESQ. 


J 


descend upon the temperance reformation, but in the 
same ratio that our feeble attempts niay be exerted for 
the abolition of slavery, and the restoration of 
jlong injured race of Africans to their native coun- 
| Let us open the page of history, and we find that 
about two hundred and sixty years ago, our ancestorsin 
Europe undersiood what ardent or intoxicating - spirit 
was as well as the men of the presentgenetation. But 
ihe quantity made in the world was small, and it was 
|kept by the apothecaries on their shelves, among 
‘other poisons, and was only used as a medicinal pre- 
scription. No one thought any more of drinking ar- 
dent spirits at this period,as an exciting and care kil- 
|ling beverage, that men think at this time of drinking 
'the spirits of camphor, or using arsenicas a portion of 
| their daily food. Ardent spirits, two hundred and six- 
ty years since, were used for medicinal purposes, 
| when perscribed by medical advice ; and the friends 
of temperance propose at this time to restore ardent 
spirits to the original use ; not to be used except in 
,cases of sickness, or when prescribed by a physi- 
| clan, 

About two hundred and sixty years ago, the slave 
trade began to prevail, especially after the permanent 
settlement of the West India islands. I do not mean 
fo say, that the Africans had not been stolen and 

sold as slaves, in some few instances, in those 
islands, at earlier periods. But let us look at the em- 
ployment of the slaves. At least one of the great 
| leading objects of slave labor was to cultivate the cane, 
for the manufactare of sugar; and the juice of ths 
cane, so productive of that most palatable element of 
human subsistence, became, about the period of which 
we are speaking, converted by the power of distilla- 
tion, to that great curse of mankind, ardent spirits. 
| At least one half of the productions of the sugar 
cane flowed in this acearsed channel. But strange to 
tell, the world all at once became possessed of a new 
appetite and taste; and the rum, which before this 
had stood in the apothecaries’ shop, and was soon 
found in every house, and every shop, and became 
a great end leading object of merchandise. Thou- 
sands becaive its distributors throughout the world ; 
and its venders were from the wholesale dealer ig 
puncheons, to the gill cup retailer. Thus thé poor 
injured, wretched, stolen African became, through 
the decree of Heaven, if we may so speak, the jns- 
trument of vengeance upon white men. His labor 
was turned to the production of poison—a poison td 


' 
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" ° = . . " 
. (Continued from page 132.) 'destroy the white man. Through the medium of his 

There is mucli ingenuity and truth in the author's | slave labor, lie thus inflicts on the white man, his cruel 
views on the counteracting causes of intemperance | tyrant, sorrow for sorrow, pain for pain, anguish for 


and slavery. anguish, death for death. ‘The misery which is ¢aus- 
ed in families by intemperance, is an offsett for the 

sufferings of the poor Africans, mourning the loss of 
théir stolen sons, or daug!ters, or fathers, or mothers, 
No doubt, more men have been killed by ardens 
spirits, than have been stolen from Africa, in the last 
two centuries. And if we might be allowed to specu- 
late, or to form a guage, by which we could mathe- 
matically ascertain all the suflering which the white 
men of Europe and the new world have sustained by 
the use of ardent spirits, it would far exceed the wholy 
amount of suffering sustained by all the slaves stolen 


fiom Africa, and by their wretched Cole Ie 
not this a just judgment upon us, that God sha per? 


The speaker, in looking during the last few months | 
at the subject now under consideration; has been 
deeply impressed with a belief, that in the temperance | 
reformation is displayed one of the most extraordina- | 
ty proofs of Ged’s immediate and superintending | 
providence over the aflairs-of men, to be found in the | 
annals of history, either sacred or profane. And in 
proof of this important proposition, let us call to re- 
collection historical facts, which will abundantly prove, 
as it is believed, that the temperance reform, and the 
systematic course now prosecuting in the world for the 
abolition of slavery, are intimately connected, and we 
have no reason to expect the blessing of heaven to 
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mit a new taste to spring up in the world, so full of | depriving him of his liberty, God immediately ca 
| 





death and distress, and that the stolen African’s labor ed good men, almost. cotemporancously, to turn 
should gratify it ? jattention to the forming of Temperance Societie: 

A man steals human beings in Africa, converts | Heaven immediately commenced relieving us from th 
them into slaves, and sells them in the West-L[ndies. | curse of intemperance, the moment the white mar 
The slave makes a beverage, by God’s appointment, |commenced redressing the black man’s wrongs, by 
which the son of the slave dealer, or slave dealer him- sending him home to Africa. And what proved it 
self, drinks, and dies, Is it not just that the man- | more than any thing else to be his special providence 
stealer should be punished? Dearly have we and |our heavenly Father caused the hearts of men to be 
our fathers paid for stealing poor Africans, and sell- | so affected, that the great law of public opinion was 
ing themas slaves. New England once carried on the j brought to bear upon this question ; so that in a little 
horrid trade of man stealing, and sold her cargoes of | time,it became unfashionable and unpopular for a man 
slaves in the Southern States and West-India Islands. | who regarded his standing among his fellow men, to 
What state is there on the sea-board of our own coun- |be seen drinking ardent spirits. ‘The amourtt of the 
try, or what maritime power in Europe, whose hands | whole proposition condensed is this. Our white men 
are not red with blood of injured Africa? stole the Africans, and sold them as slaves, to work 
Wherever the sugar, cotton, rice, or tobacco went, | the cane plantations of the West Indies, tothe amouut 
rum, the product of slave labor, went also. Rum, | of twenty or thirty thousand human beings a year.— 
until within the last ten years, was considered as ne- | Heaven permitted the white man, as a carse, all at 
cessary in the navigation of a ship on the high seas, once, to have a new appetite created for the use ofa 
as the light in the binnacle, as the rudder to the ship. |new drink—rum, or poison. ‘The labor of the slave 
or the mariner’s compass. The innocent and unoffen- | produces this rum or poison, by which from twenty to 

ing Indians of America have been blotted out, na- | thirty thousand white men are annually destroyed ; in 
afier nation, from the map of the world, by the | addition to the innumerable other evils which flowed 
power of ardent spirits. Ten have perished by ar- | from the sam . White men, moved by heaven 
dent spirits, where one fell by the sword. The civili- | 10 their duty, attempt to send back the slave to Af 
zation and christianization of the aborigines of our rica, and give him his liberty. Then, immediately, 
country, have been prevented a hundred fold more as a renewed motive for so doing, heaven repays the 
from this cause, than all the others united. Ten years justice of the act a hundred fold, by suspending the 
ago, not a house or barn was raised, or a ship launch- desire in white men, through the medium of Tempes- 
ed, on this continent, but the black man’s curse, the ance Societies, to drink the poison of ardent spirits. 
liquid fire, passed from*mouth to mouth, and from | 1 would not covet the reputation of a fanatic; but 
hatid to hand, as the alpha and omega of every labo- I must be permitted to be enthusiastic, while recoun- 
rious enterprise. Alas! the sugar, the wheat, the rye, ting these providences of heaven, so fair and well 
and the corn, the elements of human subsistence, by ' maintained from every passage of history. Is it not 
a most horrid perversion, became, through a process | plain to every mind? It appears to me that the man 
of fiery distilment, a poison, which we drank cup af- | who wil! dispute the force of the foregoing proposi- 
ter cup, with an infatuation so’ peculiar to itself, that tions, in relation to God’s special providence, on the 
it is beyond the reach of a human parallel. subject of slavery and intemperance, as being intima- 

The world stood appalled before this blasting curse. | tely and indissolubly connected, would—had he been 
It had reached the nursery, the sick bed, the joyous | an ancient Israelite, and had he passed with Moses 
anniversary, the halls of legislation, the church, | diy-shod between the water walls of the Red Sea, 
the Presbytery, the Synod, the General Assembly ; | and for forty years been fed with manna, and been 
all who sailed on the sea, or travelled on land; until | under the protection of the cloud by day, and the il- 
the penitentiaries of our conntry were the only |lumination of the pillar of fire by night—with atheis- 
places which raised their iron bars and lofty battle- | tical indifference, still have said this is all accident ; 
ments against the monster, and forbade his’ admis- | it only happened so. 
sion. Yes, the temperance reform and the colonization of 

We.will now look at the second chapter of our. colored men are indissolubly connected; and we call 
heavenly Father’s special superintending providence. | upon all the friends of humanity, enemies of slavery, 
About ten years ago, God put it into the hearts of levers of temperance, believers in a general superin- 
some of our wisest and most pious citizens, to form: tending providence over the affairs of man, to lock 
the Abolition Society, and provide ways and means, ‘arms, and come up shoulder to shoulder, in support of 
although on a small scale, to redress the mountain of | this double enterprise. ’ 
wrongs inflicted by the white men on the sable sons of | But the most painful branch of this subject remains 
Africa, by forming an establishment in the land of to be considered; for it is yet averred, that many 
their fathers. The beautiful country of Liberia, one | persons professing religion are opposed to the temper- 
of the most lovely portions of the African continent,|ance reformation. It seems they must be laboring 
was selected as the home of these sons of bondage.— | under a dreadful delusion, in refusing to sign the tem- 
The Managers established the town of Monrovia, and | perance association, after all the light which has 
for a number of years past, ihe long lost sons and | beamed upon this subject, reflected from thousands of 
daughters of Africa have been sent to their native | societies; from.the sea and the land ; from the grave, 
country, with the means of forming a civil, religious | and the undying destinies of the eternal world. Yet 
and community. |in some instances, the professors of religion stand on 

Immediately after steps were taken, in this country, | the confines of eternity, doubting upon this subject ; 
to redress the black man’s wrongs,who brought the curse the bodies and souls of men ruined by in 
of ardent spirits upon us, as a consequence of our in their presence ; and yet refuse to lend their names 
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‘streugiten the stakes and lengthen the cords of this 
st holy and christian enterprise. 
Suppose a clause of abstinence were added to the 


“tovenant of admission of members into a church, by 
* which every individual applying to the baptist, pres- 


byterian, or any other Christian church, was requir- 
ed to abstain from the use of spiritous liquors, and 
also from making and vending them to others ; and by 
another clausc to be added to the covenant of admis- 
sion, he was also required to promise not to steal, 
manacle and. fetter poor Africans, and: bring them 
bound to this country, to sell them for slaves. And 
suppose a candidate for admission should listen to 
the covenant, down to the two last clauses; that 
he should promise to live a pious and godly life, to 
advance the interests of Christ’s kingdom, and do to 
all men as he would wish to be done by ; but on com- 
ing to the clauses of abstinence and man-stealing, he 
should say, No: 1 never caa signthese clauses. They 
must make no part of my covenant or creed. I may 
wish to be a distiller or a tavern-keeper. I must re- 
serve the right to make my neighbor drank ; to dive 
lim to destruction ; to make him s@gger home at mid- 
night, to the terror of his unoffending family, and to 
disturb their peace with oaths and imprecations ; or 
the right of so surcharging him with liquor, that he 
may die in aditch. I must reserve the right of bzing- 
ing my neighbor’s sons to an untimely grave; the 
right to ruin the bodies and souls of those around me. 
I must reserve the right of promotiog private quar- 
rels, causing mes to tear each other to pieces. 
must reserve the right to aid in peopling the penitenti- 
ary, of furnishing the gallows with victims, and of 
making diunkard’s graves. And as to the clause in 
your eovenant, against stealing men from Africa, and 
selling them as slaves, 1 cannot think of — 
the right. I am engaged in the African trade. 

have capital invested in shipping, and a ship already 
built on purpose for this trade ; and if I should-take 


itout of this branch of navigation for which it was| 


built, with proper hatchways for a prison-ship, and 
with chains, staples, and manacles, to prevent the 
slaves from mutiny, I caujd not sell the ship for half 


the great Apostle, “ The ignorance in times past God 
winked at ; but now commandeth all men every where 
to repent.” 

Finally, a most distressing reflection is, that na 
drunkard shall enter the kingdom of heaven, Oh} 
what a dreadful reflection that you or I, dear hearer, 
should have been the means, as a tavern-keeper, gro- 
cer, distiller, merchant, or vender of spirits, of for- 
ever shutting the gates of glory against the admission 
of one immortal soul! If it isa source of everlast- 
ting happiness, and if those who turn many to right~ 
eousness shall shine as the stars in the firmament for- 
ever and ever; if this is the great reward of being 
an instrument in opening the gates of heaven to men, 
what, alas! will be the condition of those persons, 
with the present light upon this subject, who have 
spent a long life in an employment, the consequence 
of which is to shut the gates of life, and exclude un 
dying souls from eternal fruition. 

Let all present, then, old and young, male and fe- 
male, who lave not already signed the pledge, be 
persuaded by all that is dear in time, and precious in 
eternity, to come forward and join the temperance res 
formation. You will rejoice that you haye so done, 
It may be a leading step to the salvation of the soul, 
It may be the means of saving you, or your child, 
from the unutterable anguish and disgrace in this 
world, and eternal misery in the next. You have the 
virtuous,and the pious on your side, and the blessing 
of the Most High to aid you in performing this noble 


j/duty, Your example may encourage others. Come 


forward and sign this charter of your independence, 
from one of the greatest evils which ever afflicted our 
sinful race. 


LoTreri£s AS A source or Revenve. 


The Legislature of Maine raised by her two lot- 
teries, during the year 1831, $5,524 24, which sum 
was paid into her treasury. But the same year she 
paid out of her treasury, for expenses incurred in con+ 
| ducting her lotteries, $5,510 03—leaving a nett bak 
‘ance in her treasury from this source, of only $14, 
121. And for the sum of 8 14,21, she mus: have col. 





its cost. In fact, 1 am @sed to this trade, and under- lected from her inhabitants and the inhabitants of 


stand how to catch negroes on the river Senegal to 
great advantage. I can make money by catching and 
selling them, I mast live. 1 want bread. I havea 
family to support, This trade has been followed for 
two hundred and sixty years, These two last clauses 


other States, the enormous sem of $60,000. 

A lottery was once granted in Vermont to a coms 
| pany, who undertook to build a certain road. This 
company drew two classes of the lottery—but finding 
ita ruinous business, afterwards sold it for twenty 


are too strict and particular for me tosign, If this is dollars. The purchaser came to Boston, and gesold 


the cendition of membership with the church, it is 
wo great a cross for me to take up, So farewell, 

Let no one think this picture too strong, when it is 
known that that great and godly man, the Rev. Mr. 
Newton, was long en in the slave trade, in which 
he was brought up, as late as seventy-five years, and 
that too for years afte: he was converted. But at length 
his eyes were opened to the iniquity of the traffic.— 
After the public mind became enlightened, he saw it, 
and that too with the most unfeigned sorrow, during 
the remainder of his long and pious life. So there 
was a time, and that but recently, when the using and 
vending of ardent spirits was thought an innocent trade 
or But after the light which has been pour- 


ag the subject for five years past, it is criminal 


to pursue it. I would say, in the language of 


it for 8500 to the lottery brokers, who subsequent! 
sold and drew all the classes, for their own spaaill 
benefit—thus taxing the community aearly 40,000, 
without any advantage at all accruing to the object 
for which the lottery was granted. 

A grant for a lottery was made to the town of Ply- 
mouth, called the Plymouth Beach Lottery, in 1812, 
by the Legislature of this State. Eleven classes of 
this lottery were drawn during the nine subsequent 
years, amounting to $886,43975. This enormous 
sum was distributed in the following magner; $594, 
57111 was paid out in cash for prizes. The mana- 
gers-received for commitsions, &¢. $37,543 29—and 
the venders received (besides the adVance above the 
scheme price) $15,560 95—for clerk hire, printing, 
postages, bad debts, &c., $27,812 25—and there was 
paid to the town of Plymouth, to be expended in re- 
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pairing the Plymouth Beach, only $9,876 15. Thus 
were the purchasers of tickets taxed by this lottery 
nearly a million of dollars, while only about one per 
gent. was appropriated to the object for which the lot- 
tery was granted. 

t seems not to be generally understood that a Jot- 
tery is atax upon the people to the full amount of all 
the tickets sold. But such is the fact. If $15,000 
is to be raised by lottery, the people must be taxed 
$125,000. ‘This is the proportion. And when the 
Legislature of a state passes a bill to raise $200,000 
by a lottery, they virtually vote to tax the people 
$1,666,666 67. For they not only collect from 
the people the $200,000, but besides this amount 
they must collect over a million to pay off the prizes, 
and over $300,000 for the benefit of the ticket sel- 
lets. It does not alter the case at all, that the larger 
part of the money is paid out again in prizes. The 
money is not distributed among the ticket holders. It 
is taken from the many, and given to the few; and 
it is given without any regard to the merit of the per- 
sons who receive it. And this enormus sum is col- 
lected, not, from the wealthy, who are able to pay it; 
nor from the intelligent and prudent, who will be able 
to retrieve the loss. Such persons are not adventar- 
ers in a lottery. But it islevied upon the poor,the ig- 
norant, the credulous, and the desperate. They are 
the persons who buy lottery tickets. 

Men are justly jealous of every distinction that does 
not arise from personal merit,—from the virtue, in- 
dustry, or talents, of the person who enjoys them.— 
Bat a lottery confounds all these distinctions. Estab- 
lish a lottery, and you will have emissaries in every 
part of the country, receiving the pittance of the poor 
and the ignorant, that the whole collected stream may 
be poured into the lap of one, and that one perhaps 
the least worthy of all who had adventured in the 
scheme. Many are made poorer, that one may be- 
come rich. This is hostile to the spirit of our institu- 
tions—it is immoral, anti-social, and fundamentally 
wrong. 


Petition To a LeatsuaTure ror License To se. 
Spirirvous Liquors. 


- May it please your honors to grant us permission 


to kill ? 
“fn what manner do you desire to kill? with the 


sword ?” ; 
‘* Your petitioners consider the sword as an anti- 


qnated way of extinguishing life. There isa sav- 
ageness about it, and an useless effusion of blood— 
Wounds are inconvenient, and not always mortal.— 
We wish to do our work with less trouble and more 
eflectually. Death by the sword is an unjust, and par- 
tial system. It affects only those who are drawn up 
in battle array. It falls entirely upon one sex. Ac- 
cording to the theory of Malthus, there are more hu- 
man beings created than the earth is able to contain. 
Therefore, it is necessary that a part be cut off, for 
the safety and subsistence of the whole. Nowas there 
are full as many women as men, some process of dim- 
inution ought to be devised, in which they shall bear 
due Progerdiee. We petition for leave to kill women 
and children, as well as men. We pray that power 
may be given us to enter a domestic sanctuary, and 
to slay by the fire-side, as well as in the battle-field. 


“Do you prefer the use of gun-powder to 
sword ?” 

* May it please vour honors, none reverence ; 
than ourselves, the invention of gun-powder, As.an™ 
expeditious and commocious way of freeing earth of 
her supernumeraries, it is truly admisable. Never- 
theless, we are not perfectly satisfied to adopt it.—It 
is too local in its operations. When the field is once 
covered with the dead, the thunder of the cannon 
ceases, Battles are not of frequent occurrence.—~ 
We prefer to employ an agent that needs no rest, 
and that night and day may follow the work of destruc- 
tion.” 
Tt would seem, then, that pestilence or famine 
must be summoned as executioners of your commis 
sion t” 

“* We suppose that the plague may be imported, 
and we know that it has produced great effects. The 
cities of the East have becn humbled in sackcoth be« 
fore it, and desolated London, ancicntly inscribed with 
the red cross, and “ Lord, have mercy upon us,” the 
doors of her smitten and almost tenantless dwellings. 
The past year, toogn the opening graves of our own 
land, told how fearful was even the lightest footstep 
of the destroyer, “‘ walking in darkness.” Famine 
also has withered whole nations. ‘They have blighted 
and faded away, “ stricken through for want of the 
fruits of the field.” But earth soon renovated hers 
self, and was again clothed with plenty. The flocks 
that had vanished from the fold returaed, and the 
herds lowed in their stalls. Health and fallness of 
bread, banished away every trace of weeping and of 
we. Not only is the dominion of pestilence and fam: 
ine transient, but their. sway is also restricted. In 
the heizht of their power, they kill culy the body.— 
They liave no autiority ver the soul. We desive » 
broader commission. We request liberty to kill 
the soul as well as the body.” 

** What a tremendous agent do you then seek, be- 
fure whom the ravages of war, and pestilence, and 
famine are forgotten {” 

“ May please you to grant our petition fox a licease 
to sell ardent spirits ?”’ L, H. &. 

Hartford, Conn, Nay 228, 1831. 

A SYWits C 

A little volume entitled “*'The Litthe Monjore,” from 
the well known peu of Mrs. Sherwood, is for sale by 
Pierce and Parker. ‘The following passage relatesto @ 
kind of Societies which, the author thinks, have no ex- 
istence beyond the vallies of Switzerland : 

These assemblies of young girls on the Sunday eve- 
nings are formed when they are children, and often 
from ages of four or five, and generally by the mothers 
attached to each other, having often themselves been 
members of a similar Society, and wishing that thelr 
children should be connected in the same way.— 
When they think that the number of those who are 
proposed are sufficient, they then refuse any more, and 
the Society is said to be closed. 

These young girls meet every Sunday in the winter, 
and amase themselves as they please; they are -wateh- 
ed in their infancy, and.as they advance, in years, are 
gradually left to themselves. ‘Tbese societies are thus 
arranged: Each Society is composed of single girls 
until one. of its own number is married, at w ume 
an entire revolution in its plan takes place. The soci- 
jety in its original form is supposed to be closed, and 
when re-opened admits gentlemen; such of its mémbers - 
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as have not been confirmed or taken the sacrament 
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prally waiting fo assist at this new kind of assembly | 

il these forms have been duly observed. 

Whien these arrangements are all complete, that is, 
"when one marringe has taken place, and all the mem- 
bers who are old cnonzh have been confirmed, the gen- 
tlemen'who wish to be of the Society which is about 
tobe re-opened, then make it their business to get an 
introdaction to some young ladies of the Society, in the 
hope that she may be induced to recommend him. A 
general mecting of the young ladies is then held, at 
whith cach young pers6n produces a list of the gen- 
tlemen candidates who have apphed to her. A general 
list is thentmade out, avd an cxpress invitation sent to 
each gentlemen to ice! the secioty at the house of the 
new married lady, and from that time these gentlemen 
have a right to meet the assembly every Sunday eve- 
ning without further invitation ; and it also takes for 
granted that after the re-cpening, the fathers of the 
young ladies have a right to be members of the society, 
and from this time no change takes place in this society 
excepting. such as accrue from the marriage of the 
young ladies, when the-husbands of these young ladies 
become members of course. 

“It should be observed,” remarked the lady who fa- 
vored me with the information given the above, “ that 
these. re-unions give great advantages to women, inas- 
much as by introducing their husbands to their Sunday 
assemblies, they introduce them to their relations and 
friends ; and if it shou'd so happen that they should 
marry a man whose situation in life is not equal to 
their own, they bring their husbands into the cirele in 
which they themselves have been accustemed to move ; 
but the same advantage is net derived by the man, for 
he cannot introduce his wife into the society in which 
he has been admitted; he may be invited to his society 
without his wife, but a woman cannot be invited with- 
ext her husban!. You may understand from this that 
the mothers are very scrupulous regarding the choice of 
the young girls who are admiited iato the same society 
with their daughters, end who are to form with them a 
friendship which may iast for their lives, observing 
carefully that their rank-in socicty should be the same. 
The eldest and youngest members of these societies 
have seidom. more then four years’ difference in their 
age. Tris particularly (say the natives of Geneva,) at 
theextremittes of fife, that these societies are precious, 
for the purposes for which they are formed ; in infancy 
these young girls gain. by mixing with numbers, (for 
there are seldom loss thau twelve or fifteen in each so- 
cicty,) the habit of accommodating to each other, and 
of being complaisant; in short, they are exposed by 
these sovictics to that sqrt of friction which polishes 
ySung people. 

“These are the advantages, (say the higher classes 
of Genova,) to be obtajned in youth by these socicties ; 
still later in life, other advautages are said to arise from 
them. When other engagements have suceeeded— 
when other associations with new people demand a 
potion of the time, with what delight do they meet 
axtiin these friends who have beeu their companions 
from infancy !—their sentiments, their recollections, 
their intercst, all, even to their ages, being conformed ; 
because, being nearly of the same standing in life, they 
grow Old together without remarking the changes ia 
each other.” 

My reader will excuse my entering into this long de- 
tail, which I can assure them to be genuine, bearing 
within itself the evidences of haying been written in a 
foreign language ; for in translating it from the original, 
my anxiety to adhere closely to this account, as given 
me by a lady of distinction in Geneva, has led me, | 
sve, (to fall imto several modes of expressior. which are 
nof entirely English. Neither is it my obje et to con- 
demn these associations as entirely usel¢ss, though 
wholly, I think inapplicable to 2 religious stat of socie- 








ty, from the single circumstance of assemblies which 
are not for the purpose of religion, Waving a regular 
recurrence on the Lord's day. 


any Cunistran ExjoymMent 
Mr. Young, that “ it is impious 
satisfied that 
banished. 


Active Brexevo.ence 
—We cannot agree with 

ina good man to be sad, though we are 
much of his sadacss might often be exsily 
benevolence.— 
‘is not to be 


action ;"’ 


One mode of deing this is active 
“ Assurance,” suys president Lod 
obtained so much by scif examin 
and the asscrtion is equally true of Christian enjoyment, 
which flows from this assurance. 


ards, ° 


iO, aS VY 


This was the course adopted by Howard. His rile 
for shaking off trouble was, “ ®et. about doing good, 


put on your hat and go and visit the sick and the poorin 
the neighborhood, inqeire inte their wants and minister 
solate and the 


oppressed, and 
of relicion. 1 have often 
always found 


to them, seek out the d 
tell them of the consolation 
tried this method,” he adds, “ and have 
it the best medicine fora heavy heart.” 
us well 
hene- 


The prescription is a good one ; and othors, 
as Howard, may find remedy ! 

volence. This will dissipate th end morbid 
sensibility which bounds ia secret ‘ss over real or 
imaginary sorrows, which so often obscures the bright- 
ness of the good man’s a Lys, an tl shuts t fi his soul 
the cheering light of heaven. ‘This ifin vigorous exer- 
cise, will leave him no time for the indulrenee af gloe- 
my reveries and desponding ferebodings. ‘This will call 
forth the sympathies of our nature, which ave so condu- 
sive to the enjoyment of social beings. ‘This will mul- 
tip! ; his positive pleasures, and will sweeten them all 
with that joy which flows from the thought that he has 
rendered others happy. ‘This, by its very oxercise, will 
afford more and more of that evidenoe of piety which is 
found in the zealous and faithful discharge of duty, and 
thus will increase his enjoyments. ‘This, in short, if 
performed in a right spirit, is active holiness, with which, 
in the economy of Providence, happiness is ever connec- 
ted. 


So it has ever been found. Howard, who in the ear- 
ly part of his manhood was disposed te gloom and des- 
pondency, did not gain habitual cheerfulness, but by do 
ing good: Paul did not win the full assurance of his ti 
tle to a bright inheritance in the skies by musing upon 
his secret sorrows. It was when occupied with active 
usefulness that he attained to a clear and cloudless hope 
of his acceptance with Christ; and many a desponding, 
mourniag child of God, by imitating the active benevo- 
lence of the apostle, might find much of the apostle’s 
enjoyments. 


W ould’st thou from sorrow find a sweet relief, 

Or is thy heart oppressed with woes untold? 

Balm woukdl’st thou gather for corroding grief ? 

Pour blessings round thee, like a shower of gold: 

*Tis when the rose is wrapt iu many a fold 

Close to its heart, the worm is wasting there 

Its life and beauty ;‘not, when all unrolled, 

Leaf after leaf its blossom rich and fair 
Breathes freely its perfumes through the surrounding air, 
> 


V 


Rouse to some work of bigh and holy leve, 

Aad thou an angel s happiness shalt know,— 

Shalt bless the earth, while in the world above, 

The good begun by thee shall onward flow 

In many a branehing-stream, and wider grow ; 

The seed that in these few fleeting lrours, 

Thy hands unsparing and unwearied sov, 

Shall deck thy grave with amarantbine |: wers, 
And yield the fruits divine, in heaven's imu ~ al bowers. 

: P  byterian, 
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MANUAL LABOR SEMINARIES. 


We learn with much pleasure, that a number of gen- 
tlemen in Hartford and vicinity obtained a charter at the 
last session of the Legislature, for an institution to be 
called the Connecticut Manual Labor Institution. The 
design is to connect manual labor with study, and to 
furnish young men with facilities to prepare for the ac- 
tive duties of life, and. for admission to college. The 
Observer says that several liberal subscriptions haye 
been made to the object, and an appeal will before long 
be made to the public ia its behalf. 

The importance and value of Manual Labor Semi- 
naries, it appears to us, no person can question, who is 
at all aware of the havoe which is made of life aud 
health by the common systems of education. We see 
those persons who are engaged in the active employ- 
ments of life, for the most part possessed of health and 
vigor, ready to embark in great undertakings, and to 
drive forward public enterprises with spirit and suecess. 
Flat what do we see on the other picture? Men of edu- 
cation—men who have explored the foundations of 
knowledge-—who have penetated into the déep laws of 
physical and spiritual being, and who, in these most im- 
portant respects, are of all others best qualified to lead 
forward enterprises of pith and moment, and to stamp 
their own characters upon the age in which they live,— 
we see such men more frequently with weak and debili- 
tated bodies, suffering with dispepsia, and all the other 
ills that sedentary life is heir to, with too little confidence 
in their powers to “attempt great things,” and too little 
energy for great achicvements. 

We know there are exceptions, and not-a few, to 
be made to these remarks. Nor do we by any means 
suppose, that Manual Labor Seminaries will afford a 
perfect remedy for the evils of which we complain. The 
picture we have drawn, we believe, however ,it will be 
attested by our readers, is taken from life, and no per- 
son, we feel assured, can look upon the educated portion 
of the community, and compare them with the unedu- 
cated, in regard to the influence exerted on the world by 
each, without being forcibly struck with the superiority 
which the latter have over the former, by their active 
and energetic habits, and the comparative inefficiency 
of those who alone are fitted to guide and to form the 
public character. 

As we said, we have no expectation that the Manual 
Labor system will correct these evils entirely. But we 
do expect that it will make a more hardy race of stu- 
dious and educated men; and we oxpect, too, that when 
the plan is adopted in all our literary institutions, stu- 
dents will be able to complete their course, and come 
gut of the walls of seminaries and colleges, with consti- 
tutions unbroken, and with such habits of activity and 
energy, as will fit them to discharge those duties which 
society and the world expect, and which their education 
imposes upon them. We rejoice, on these grounds, 
that Manual Labor Seminaries are becoming popular, 
and that they are multiplying in our country. 
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THE CANTERBURY LAW. 


The publie papers, religious and political, throughe 
the Union, are lifting up their voices against this opp 
sive and barbarous law. It was for a while disbelieved 
to be possible, that the Legislature of Coyyecticut could 
have so far trampled on the rights of humanity and 
of common citizeuship ; but pow, since the passage and 
execution of the law are admitted facts, there is a gen- 
eral burst of indignation, from one end of the Union to 
the other, agaiyst the perpetration of so base an act.— 
We might fill our columns with extracts on the subject, 
but the following, from a Canada paper, will afford a 
fair specimen of public sentiment. 

From the Ca ( Montreal ) Courant of July 17. 

A Lapy ate are a eee A ee 

i ¢ knowledge and liberality, it wi ar 
cemaae thet any one Should be im viewed for spreaaie 
knowledge among their fellow beings. Yet such is 
fact. ? 4 a) . ° - . > 
Our readers will be ready to inquire under what despoy 
this was done, who is the tyrant that would rivet the 
chains of ignorance on the same limbs that are alread 
bound by those of his enslaving bondage? But wha 


oH 





must’be their surprise when they hear that it was not 
the work of a despot; but of the People of the State 
of Connecticut, ove of the fhost intelligent, moral and 
enterprising members of the North American Union? 

7 . * « 7 . . 


[Here the Editor copies the account of the commit- 
ment of Miss Crandall.} . 

We cannot discover by what legal acumen the Justi- 
ces discovered that what was a crime in a lady arrived 
at the age of majority, was not a crime in 4 lady yet ia 
her teens. We do not wish to put an uncharitable con- 
struction on their conduct, and feel inclined to believe 


that those gentlemen felt reluctance at being — 
to ptt in force so tyranical a law, and gladly laid hold 


of the pretext of age to release the yoynger Miss Cran- 
dall from imprisonment. * 

The Southerp papers, too, speak with the greatest 
contempt of the Canterbury proceedings, declaring that 
Northern philanthropy towards the colered people ig 
now seen to be all a farce! 


WHE DIFFERENCE. 

The Canterbury law was passed under pretense of 
protecting towns against such schools as the select men 
should not authorise ; thus giving an air of plausibility. 
to the act. But the rum selling law, which we pub- 
lished in our last, was enacted for a purpose totally dif- 
Serent ; namely, to authorise another power, (the Coun- 
ty Courts,) to grant licenses, in ¢ases where the select 
men should refuse to do it! 


Mr, O'Connell stated in the House of Commons that 
the petitions against West India Slavery were signed by 
probably 1,500,000 persons. One petition, it is said, 
was signed by 800,000 females! It was so large as to 
require three members to carry it to the Speaker's desk. 
Such is the voice of public sentiment. : 


The 24th annual meeting of the American Board of. 
Foreign Missions, will be held at Philadelphia, on the 
18th of September next. ‘ 
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‘UNITARIANISM. 

to our apprehension of the Scriptures, 
rist did not reveal] any thing definite with pe to 
the duration of future punishment. He tayght the only 
im t and the all importaut truth, that t can be 
no iness without holiness. The object of the Gus- 
is to recommend men to God and make them heirs 
of eternal life, by producing repentance and exciting 
them to the constant pursuit of moral goodness; there- 
fore it insists upon the certainty of misery to the wicked 
and bliss to the guilty. The ion of the punishment 
of sin, forms no of the revelation of Jesus. And 
we deem it desirable, for obvious reasons, to be careful 
on this point not to be * wise above what is written.’ It 
is enough for man to know that he cannot be at peace 

with God until he is good.” 

The above paragraph is extracted from the (Unitari- 
an) Christian Register, of Boston. Our readers will 
recollect what serious offense was given to the Unita- 
rians a few years ago, by charging Dr. Ware with hold- 
ing to universal salvation, and nothing has sounded 
more horribly in their ears, than such a charge made 
against the denomination in general. ‘Their policy has 
been in this, as in all their aberrations from sound and 
wholesome doctrine, to conceal their sentiments, or to 
introduce them so gradually as tc be imperceptible, un- 
til they consider the public mind as prepared to re- 
ceive them. We recollect that not long ago it was a 
matter of grave inquiry in a Unitarian church in Boston, 
whether it was best to continue longer to observe the 
Lord's Supper, or to set it aside as an antiquated ordi- 
nance! What the conclusion was, we do not recollect ; 
but certain it appears to us, that Unitarjanism is a steep 
and down hill road, and that whoever sets foot upon it 
as a traveller, will be swiftly hurried to a vortex which 
hre may little anticipate. 

CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY. 

The second Centennial Anniversary of the settlement 
of Connecticut occurs in October next, (as we are re~ 
minded by the Weekly Review,) and an occasion of such 
interest to the descendants of the Pilgrims,we trust will 
not be permitted to pass unregarded. It ig useful, to 
reeal former days to our memory, and to endeavor, by 
bringing more vividly before us the examples, the habits 
and principles of our fathers, to aim at attaining -their 
virtues and wisdom. The following is the article we 
have alluded to from the New England Weekly Re- 
view. : 

nniversary.—The second Centennial Anniversar 
of the settlement of Connecticut is approaching, and ite 


commemoration is becoming a subject of conversation | p 


and interest. For along time previous to the year 1663, 
the Pequod Indians, a very powerful and warlike tribe, 
had been at war with their peaceable, but powerful 
neighbors. The insults and injuries which River 
tribes riceived from the Pequods, induced them to im- 
mn he eased assistance of the English Colonies of 
and Plymouth. 


They sent messengers to Plymouth to invite the colo- 
nists to make a settlement on Connecticut River, which 
they represented as abounding with extensive and fer- 


tile meadows, ised them corn, and engaged to live 
with them on the most kind and fri termes. 

Two of distinction in Colony Mr. 

and Mr. Winslow, were deputed to confer 

an the subject ; but as the Colony of 


Massachusetts declined co-o ing in the raject, the 
Colony of Plymouth fadeheed oe widariale he experi- 
ment upon their own Ae a wom They accord 
fitted out a vessel with the frame and covering of a | 
house, and dispatched her for Connecticut River, The 
vessel arrived in the River late in October, and proceed- 
ed up to the junction of the Tunxis with the Connecti- 
cut, at Windsor where they erected the house, and for- 
tified it against the attacks of the Dutch and the Natives 
with a pali - They also purchased a small tract of 
land of the Indians, and measures were taken to secure 
their friendship. 

As two hundred years will elapse the coming October, 
since the first house was erected in Conneeticut, it has 
been proposed by gentlemen in Windsor, and elsewhere, 
to commemorate the event by an appropriate celebra- 
tion. We hope the proposition will meet witha favora- 
ble reception with the public, and that measures will, 
seasonably, be adopted for carrying it into effeet. . In 
the mean time, if there are apy traditions respecting the 
day of the month, we should be pl dto be 
of them, as no historian, we have consulted, 
the day. 

eo 

Ata public meeting held in Boston in behalf of the 
American Colonization Society, the 4th of July, it 
was resolved to make an immediate effort to raise in 
the city and state, Ten Titovsanp Doxxars to aid 
the philanthropic efforts of the Society. 





esignates 


Case of Conscience /—A man im the interior of 
the State, who had been repeatedly remonstrated with 
for working a disti!lery in this day of light, urged in 
reply, “* that he was conscientious in the busines#— 
that he thouglit it as much his duty to distil, as to eat 
and drink—that it was his liviag !” Some time after- 
wards Dickinson's Alarm to Distillers and their Als. 
lies, was left by an invisible hand at the door. The 
sharp points of which so delicately pricked the oth- 
er side of his conscience, that he forth with stopped his 
distillery, distributed, as wholsome food, his stores of 
grain intended for conscientious sacrifice ! and new re- 
gards the smoky building with its black machinery 
only asa fit monument of darker days. 

ference. Light and love duly mixed and appli- 
ed, can be made to melt hearts of steel.—Evang, 


Conversion or aN Antaconist.—The Religi- 
ous Narrator relates that while the late revival of re- 
ligion was in progress in Sandy Bluff in the state of fl- 
linois, Gen. R , an infidel of fine talents, was 
selected by his party to meet Mr. P in 7 
and disprove ihe Bible. He accepted the appointment 
and the day was fixed upon, and public notice given, 
On that very day, Gen. R was baptised by Mr, 
, in the presence of a deeply affected and m- 
mense concourse of people. His powerful mind is 
now on the side of truth. 


The brig Cora, from Smyrna left the U. 8S. re 
John Adams, Captain Boorhees, at that pore all 
but one man, in a crew of 787. No death has oc- 


curred in that vessel since January 1832. Only 17. 


of the crew are now in the habit of drawing their 
870g. 

A woman was lately detected in New York who 
had for some time pursued the business of stealing bi- 
bles and prayer books from a church in Barclay Street, 
and pledging them at a store for rwm / 
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TOBACCO DISCUSSION. 
(Concluded from p. 157.) 

The following article was read by a member of the 
Society, during thé discussion. It is translated from the 
French. Dictionary of Natural History, which is edited 
by the most distinguished men of science in Paris. The 
writer, M. Poiret, treats of the plant as a physician.— 
He shows what are its powerful effects, not merely from 
abuse, but from the use of itin any quantities. We in- 
fer from the effects of it in such small portions, and 
from its being used in such desperate cases, that it is a 
plant possessing fearful powers, and of course that it 
should not be used as a constant luxury:— 

“Who could ever have suspected that the discovery in 
the new world of a plant so peisonous and nauseous, of 
a taste so sharp and burning, of an odor so disgusting, 
announced only by its destructive properties, should 
haye had so great an influence in the social life of every 
nation, as well of the old as of the new world; that it 

‘ should. beeomo an article of mast extensive com- 
mereé; ‘that its:cultivation should be diffused with more 
rapidity than that of the most useful plants; and that it 
should. haye furnished to the greatest powers of Europe 
the basis of a most productive jmpost? What then are 
the great advantages that tobacco has been able to offer 

man, that it should have come into such general use 
ag we see it possesses at thisday? Nothing else except 
thetof irritating the membranes of smell and of taste, 
in_which it creates an increase of vitality, agreeable to 
those whose sensations have been rendered inert by an 
inactive life. by idleness, or the want of something to 
distract the mind, 

Tobacco for a long time was but a wild plant, which 
grew up unknown in certain districts of Ameriea. But 
at-the period when the Europeans discovered it in Ame- 
riéa, the Indians were making great use of it for a num- 
bé# of maladies which they pretended to cure by this 
plant, but which probably was as much an obstacle as 
help to the cure. The priests, diviners, reeeived the 
smoke into the mouth and the nostrils by means of a 
jong tube, when they wished to predict the result of a 
war or the success of some important affair. Others 
made the same use of it to excite their minds, and to 


fiad in a species of druakenuess, a relief from a state of 


sluggishness. It would seem that the custom of intro- 
dacing it as a powder into the nose was then unknown, 
and that it did not take place till some years after its in- 
troduction into Europe, during the reign of Louis XUL. 
Olivier de Serre, who lived in the time of Henry VIITI., 
in his Theatre d’ Agriculture, speaks of it, but as a plant 
employed for medicinal purposes. Those who first 
made use of tobacco were either ridiculed or persecu- 
ted. James I. of England, in 1604 declared that tobac- 
¢o was a pernicious plant, and ought to be extirpated.* 
Seving the use of tobacco still extending, he published 
i " smokers his Miso capnos. - In 1624 Pope Urban 

- excommunicated those persons in the charch who 
took tobacco. The Empress Elizabeth also prohibited 
the'use of jt in the church, and ordered the beadles to 


“A eustom loathsome to the eye, 
ous to the brain, and resemblin 


oes to the nose, injari 
in black - \ 
thereof, the fumes of that pit which is bottomless 


| confiscate all the tobacco-boxes for its benefit. In T 
'sylvania, an ordinance of 1689 threatened the loss 

| property to those who cultivated tobaceo, and fines of 
from 3 to 200 florins, upon those who consumed it— 
The merchants who first tried to introduce it into Persia, 
Turkey and Muscovy, were not very successful. Amu- 
‘ral IV. King of Persia, and the Grand Duke of Musco- 
vy, forbade its use upon penaltyof having the nose cat. 
off, and also loss of life. Our Kings of France, less 
cruel and more shrewd, made it an article of important 
commerce. ‘Tobacco has also found its defenders.— 
|The Polish Jesuits made a very serious answer to the 
lroyal satires of James I., under the title of Anti-miso- 
|capnos. One Raphael Thorius published im 1623 a po- 
‘em in honor of the persecuted plant, entitled, Hymnus 
Tobaci. 

Every one knows the various modes of using tobac- 
co: when taken in the nose as a powder, itexcites snee- 
zing, and produces a copious discharge of scrous mat- 
ter, especially when one has not contracted the habit. 
The excess or abuse of tobacco in powder or in 
leaves ‘is as dangerous as the regular use of it may be 
sometimes useful. ‘The eonvulsive movement which 
it excites in the nerves, although irregular, can be good 
for some purposes, but should not be used except to 
free us from some superfluous humor; then it serves as 
a remedy: but is it credible, that to maintain health, i 
is necessary always to use the same remedy, or that one 
can regard it as a useful remedy to be every moment iu 
convulsion? ‘The habit of using tobacco causes lean- 
|ness, weakens the memory, and in fact destroys the 
| delicacy of the sense of smell. There are instaness 
of blindness, of vertigo, also of paralysis, occasioned 
by the immoderate use af tobagco.- This dreadful 
plant taken internally purges with violence; it may be 
useful in apoplexy and in lethargy, yet one cannot too 
much fear its effects: it is necessary to have a skillful 
and prudent haud to direct sueh a remedy. Hf un- 
skillfully administered, it often occasions death, in cou- 
| sequence of terrible accidents. It is said that the poet 
| Sanicuil experienced the most violent younitings and 
| severe pain, in the midst of which he expired, in cou- 
; sequence of having drunk a glass of wine, injo which 
seme one had thrown some Spanish tobacco. By ma- 
ny cxperiments made upon dogs, cats aud rabbits, the 
same results haye been produced by tobacco leayes,in by 
decoctions, extracts and by its smoke: they have equal- 
ly happened, whether it was introduced into the sto- 
mach or into the rectum, applied to the naked surface, 
inserted into the cellular tissue or imjected into the 
veins, or has been applied to the skin sueceeding exco- 
riation. 

Sometimes these same effects are exhibited by the 
sole application of the powder or- the smoke in too 
great quantity to the mucous membrane of the mouth 
or the nostrils : as some have seen men fall into somno- 
lency or die apoplectics after having taken in the nose 
too great quantitjes of snuff. Murray relates the histo- 
ry of three children who were seized with vomiting, 
vertigo, and profuse perspiration, and died in twenty 
four hours, in the midst of tremors and convulsions, 
after having the head rubbed with a liniment made of 
tobacco, in the hope of freeing them from the setrf. 
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t nothing can equal the extreme virulence and {tons and painful apprenticeship to a depraved appetite. 
hidable energy ef the empyreumatic oil which is! Slow and invidious in its operations, the habit at length 
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fained from tobacco by distillation. Applied to the 
fongue of a dog of middling size, in a dose of a single 


dtop, it has produced violent convulsions and immedi- 
ate death. The same effect has followed when it has 


been introduced into the stomach, into the rectum or 


into the cellular tissue. 

The effluvia alone of tobacco is not entirely without 
danger: there has been known parcotism and al! the 
restilts reeorded above, produced instantaneously upon 
persons who had been suddenly exposed. One can 
judge besides, by the thinness, pale color, aud general 


discoloration of the workmen who are employed is | 


the manufacture of tobacco, as to the pernicious influ- 
ence of this odor. It gives rise to specific disorders, 
such as vomitings, colic, cephalgy, vertigo, bloody flux, 
tremor of muscle, and acute chronic affections of the 
chest. 

How, considering these terrible qualities and results, 


have we been able to employ a substance so poisonons, | 


in the treatment of various diseases. [It is used, howe 
ver, in asthma,paralysis, and soperific affections. Tobac- 
co has been recommended in decoctions as a vermifuge, 
egaiust the little worms that accumulate in such. quan- 
tities in the rectum: but it is especially in asphyxia 
that it has been administered, either to induce aloine 
evacuations or create a vivid irritation which may pass 
from the intestines to the rest of the system, although 
life appear already extinguished, when that this has fal- 
lowed in consequence of submersion, or of strangula- 
tion, or of asphyxia from want of respirable air. Ia 
such cases it may be introduced into the rectum, either in 
decoction, in smoke or by means of various instruments 
more or less ingenious, devised for the purpose :— 

‘We had no intention, when we commenced this dis- 
cussion, of devoting more than a quarter of the space 
to it which we have given; we trust, however, that the 
importance of the subject will justify us in the view of 
our readers, and that the public wi!) give that investiga- 
tion to the subject which will result in a thorough re- 
form. The following observations, by 2 member, are 
the last we shall give. 

It was remarked by Dr. Payson, said the gentleman, 
that an unawakened impenitent sinner was like a bird 


tied by a silk thread ;—he never knows tat he is a pri- | 


soner until he makes an efforg to escape. Just so it is 
with the captive to tobacco. Tell him that he is beund 
hand and foot to the practice, and he will generally an- 
swer you either with a laugh of ridicule or a sneer of 
eoutempt. But when he begins to trace the evil effects 
of “this indulgence in the nervous excitability of the 
system; in the clouds of depression that hang like an 
inéubus upon the brain; in a confirmed dyspepsia 
which falls upon him like Giant Despair,and shuts him 


up in the dungeons of Doubting Castle; then he finds | 


to “his sorrow that the relinquishment of an inveterate 
habit is no easy task. 

“The grand difficulty in the way of the lover of tobae- 
éo, is a want of resolution sufficient to renounce it at 
once. This habit, in common with all evil practices, 
is acquired progressively. No man ever became a re- 
gular-built chewer or smoker without having served a 


forms an unnatural alliance with the constitution. The 
| uneonscious victim is thus deceived, and soon unagines 
that the artificial excitement afforded by tobacco is as 
| essential to his existence as exercise or respication. It 
|is amatier of universal experience, that those habits, 
| which are formed most gradually, we are the least dis- 
| posed to relinquish. "With regard to the use of tebacco, 
‘this truth holds emphatically true. Consequently; the 
'difienliy of renouncing this practice is in exet propor. 
| on to the tenacity with which we cling to it. If we 
cansummon moral courage enough to declare ourselves 
independent, without making the least allowance for 
contingencies, the battle is fought and the victory won; 
—but if we continue irresolute and undecisive, we shall 
only reform with the left hand, while we transgress with 
both. We must turn a deaf ear to the syren song of 
appetite—a little more snuff, a little more smoking, a 
little more rolling of the quid, We should cheerfully 
|avoid the very appearance of evil in this matter, and 
|the pledge of this Society affords the surest safety. 
| “ Facilis descensus Averni.” 
| It aas been my lot to meet with many living monu- 
jments of the evil consequences of tobacco. I have 
|seen many an urchin reeling under the weight of a long 
nine, who in order to enjoy the luxury would appeaf 
much more at ease were the weapon supported by a 
| rail-fence. I have seen many old ladies sacrifice so 
| often to the nasal prominence, as would induce one to 
believe that virtue is founded only ia snuffing. And J 
| have seen many a veteran chewer roll the sweet mor- 
sal under the tongue as though it contained the real 
elixir vite, 

Whey at the Theological Seminary at Andover, I 
had a room mate whe seemed almost to have been born 
with a smoking propensity. From the rising of the 
sun even until the going down of the same, it was one 
continued pull, puff, puff. I ought, perhaps, to remark 
by way of explanation, that this individual appeared 
to believe that a cigar was absolutely necessary as a 
medicine. Being a man of a remarkably tender con- 
science, I have no doubt thet this was the only ground 
on which he could justify himself in the course he waa 
then pursuing. For as this practice, even under the 
most rigid economy, is necessarily attended with con- 
siderable expense, and as it is impossible to pursue any 
profitable employment while smoking, be would un- 
doubtedly have regarded its abandonment ag a great 
saving, both in time and money. One of the professors 
being apprehensive that tobacco was the occasion of 
many evils to him, very frequently took an opportunity 
of expostulating with him—advising him by all means 
to break away from such an annoying habit. This pro- 
fessor considers the use of tobacco as a sin, though mot 
one of those sins whieh are “the necessary means of 
the greatest good.” He also aets on the assumption 
that man has the natural ability to repent of this sin, 
and reform at pleasure. But all his praise worthy ef- 
forts were in this instance, like water spilled upon the 
ground; and it is not to be wondered at if he holds to 
some eurrupt principle lying back of the will, orto 
some innate, depraved taste in consequence of whieck 
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men smoke ‘almost by physical compulsion. ‘To return 
from ‘this digression. It came to pass that-this room 
mate of mine once resolved, after sundry appeals to 
his conscience, to sign off from this old habit for the 
space of (if I-recollect right,) twelve weeks. Through 
much tribulation, he succeeded in driving it through; 
but the time had hardly expired before he had all the 
apparatus in order preparatory to “‘ treating his resolu- 
tion”—which he did with a vengeance. According to| 
the latest advices from him, he continues travelling in | 
the old road; and his indisposition which has so’ long | 
afflicted him, is doubtless occasioned principally by this 
inveterate habit. 

All reformation in order to be permanent, must be 
thorough. We must continually press onward in the 
path of self denial; and not advance a few steps, and 
then look back to see if there is any door of escape. 
We must dissolve partnership with our temptations; 
we must endeavor to shut them completely out of our 
minds; we must not notice them—even so much as to 
give them a knowing wink when they meet us in the 
way. Had my room mate acted on this principle, or 
had I acted on it when I first declared myself indepen- 
dent, we should long ago have reaped the rich advan- 
tage resulting from such acourse. . 

To say any thing at length respecting the injurious 
effects of tobacco on the system, would now be wholly 
gratuitous. After the clear and eloquent exhibitions of 
this subject by Profs. Silliman and Olmsted, all that I 
cap say will be to ‘treason with unprofitable talk.”— 
Suffice it to observe, that every man who is accustomed 
to this indulgence, would do well to anticipate the con- 
sequences; and before he runs a more hazardous expe- 
yiment to sit down and count the cost. 

‘Allow me in conclusion to cfer the following resolu- 
tion :—Believing the use of tobaceo to be a serious and 
extensive evil in the community—the prevalence of 
which should be sinccrely deprecated by every Chris- 
tian and philanthropist; and believing moreover that 
the public mind must be fully enlightened preparatory to 
a thorough reformation: Resolved, That a committee 
of three be appointed to correspond with our most dis- 
tinguished chemists and physicians, and with all others 
interested in this object, who are competent and dis- 
posed to assist us, to solicit their opinions in respect to 
the nature and tendencies of tobacco; and that the 
committee, with the approbation of the society, be au- 
thorized to publish the results of this correspondence, 
together with such other statements as the society may: 
suggest. 

This resolution was adopted, and we may expect at 
some future day to hear from the committee. 


| 
| 


TOBACCO. 


We have recently seen several 
use of that poisonous and nauseating 
bacco.” Strange that taste, indeed, and as stran “ 
perverted, that can relish that which will kill ant f 
of all the animal creation and set the other half carzy ! 
But so it is—and men will always love that which is 
most deleterious to soul and body !! Chewing or smok- 
ing or ng tobacco, are alike intemperate, and he who 
ever does either cannot be temperate in “ all things.” 

, World. 


spirited articles on the 
ing weed called “ To- 





From the Proceedings of the General Associatial 
Massachusetts. 
USE OF TOBACCO. 


The following, resolution was submitted. 

Resolved that the use of Tobacco by ministers of the 
Gospel is obstructing the progress of ‘Temperance, and 
injurious to the cause of religion. 

The mover regretted, he said, to bring forward this 
subject, as he did, without previous consultation with 
any one, and would submit the resolution without re- 
mark. The question was about to be put, when an a- 
mendment was moved, so as to make resolution in- 
clude Christians generally, as wel! as ministers. This 
happily called up the mover, and other gentlemen, sev- 
eral of them once consumers of tobacco, from whom the 
Association had the pleasure of hearing a variety of 
striking facts, of a very decisive character, in favor of 
the resolution, which was finally adopted ip its original 
shape, evidently with much pleasure on the part of a 
great majority, and without a single nay ficm any quar- 
ter. One clergyman, not a member of the Association, 
inquired if those situated like himself, of whom there 
were many present, could be permitted to vote on such 
a question. The Moderator thought it would be per 
fectly proper for them to act upon it. 

The Rev. Mr. Ludlow, of New-York, in a letter to 
the Editor of the Evangelist, speaking of the above re- 
solution, says :— 


of 


An interesting resolution was passed, condemning the 
vse of that pernicious weed, tobacco. The church is 
beginning to awake to this evil, and many stout tobacco 
chewers and smokers are laying aside long established 
habits, for the sake of Christ. = know, my brother, 
that it often requires a mightier effort to give up the use 
of tobacco, than ardent spirits. To assist any Christian 
brother who may desire to do so, and who feels the 
weakness of his resolution, having often resolved in 
vain, I will here relate a fact which I received yester- 
day from the Rev. Mr. A. of W. He said that for years 
he used it immoderately. Often when at college, he 
would sit in his study till eleven o'clock at wight, with 
his box of cigars at his side, and keep one lighted all tha 
time. When pursuing his theological studies at Ando- 
ver, he was deeply impressed wich the siufalness of his, 
course. In the view of it, with great meatal effort, he 
firmly resolved that he would for ever and at once aban- 
don the use of tobacco. Knowing, however, the ineffi- 
cacy of past resolutions, the strength of the habit, and 
his own weakness, he went to the throne of grace, to, 


| obtain His assistance, through whom Paul was able to 


do all things, and besought his Almighty aid. And from 
that moment, said he, until this, (several years,) ' have 
had no more desire to use tobacco, than ¢ aow have to 
chew this spoon—a spoog which he was using at the 
table. 


JOSEPH FROTHINGHAM. 


Most of our readers will undoubtedly recollect the 
remarkable disappearance of this yonng man from the 
Oneida Institute, at Whiteboro, N. Y. last April. Sev- 
eral persons were committed on suspicion of being im- 
plicated in murdering him, and acolorod man had even 
confessed that he took the dead body of Frothingham 
several miles in a wagon, and flung it into the Mohawk 
river from a certain bridge below Utica. Blood was al-. 
so found on the bridge at that place. It appeared, how- 
ever, on a more thorough examination, that the colored 
man had made this declaration for the purpose of tak- 
ing revenge on a certain tavern keeper, whom he al- 
ledged, had employed him to carry off: the body, and 
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whom be had had a quarrel a day or two previously. 
blood upon the bridge proceeded from a dead horse 
4 had been thrown over but a short time before. Very 
» doubt, however, existed on the public mind, that 


othingham had been murdered, until a few days since | 


a letter was received by his parents from him, dated Liv- 
erpool, the 27th of May. 
so interesting and remarkable that we give it entire. 
Atlantic Ocean, 12th May, 1333. 
About 500 miles E. of Newfoundland Banks. 
Mr Dear Parents,— 
What can you have thought of my sudden disappear- 
ance! Many conjectures must have passed through 
your minds, all ending where they commenced, in dark 


and anxiots uncertainty. But the God of heaven has 
been my protector through unknown dangers, and now 


on the uafathomed ocean, in health and safety, I has- | 


ten to explain the perplexing mystery. 

While at the Institute, having nothing else to do, and 
wishing to get ahead, I applied myself very closely to 
study, Yeardleutarty the Latin Grammar,) leaving off on- 
ly when absolutely necessary. You recollect | arrived 

ring vacation, before the regular course of labor com- 
menced, and thinking I should have plenty ofitin a few 
days, contented myself with taking very little exercise. 
The effects of this close application from sunris:2 till 9 
in the evening, I soon perceived, and several times was 
sensible that my thoughts for a moment or two were 
rather wandering. Yet I did not feel at all anxious or 
discouraged, reasoning with myself that so sudden a 
change must n cause me at first to feel rather 


The account which he gives is | 
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the Utica Bank, Saturday afternoon, Sth April. 
| thea returned to tlie wah rem. there phe 
night, and early next morning set sail for the ship. 
wind being unfavorable we should aot have 
for the faet that the vessel was ready for sea, 
waiting a fair wind. We sailed till about 4, P. 
when we stopped at a small rocky island to wait for 
the next tide,) it being impossible to stem the coming in 
| tide with a fair wind.) We thea kindled a fire, for the 
| weather was intensely cold, and at 10 P.M., without a 
| moon or star, to light the way, again embarked in our 
' little skiff. The next afternoon (Sunday) commenced 
|a tremendous snow storm—and the sea running 
| high (the river at that place being about 25 miles wide) 
obliged us to retrace our course 15 miles to find a safe 
' harbor—for the shore is generally rocky and d > 
| Landed about suuset and then walked two miles 

the pathless woods, the snow everaging 18 inches in 
depth. 

The next morning the tide found us again on the wa- 
ter, and we tacked to and fro till 2 the next morning, 
when the excessive cold compelled us to cast anchor and 

wade through water knee deep to the shore, and from 
| there to travel halfa mile to a hut occupied by a French 
| family, who understood not a word of English. Tlie 
‘next afternoon arrived in safety to the ship, and sailed 

next morning (Wednesday 24th.) While in the Gulf 
, We were detained five days by the ice, and a 

were in great danger from icebergs, some of which were 
| two or three hundred feet iv thickness and several miles 
‘in circuit. , 
| ‘The eaptain informed me that I engaged ascabin pas- 
| senger, but as he found I had only a small amount of 


' 
} 
| 


unwell, and that after a few days my mind would recov- | money, I was obliged to take passage in the steerage. 
er its wonted tone. After the 5th or 6th of April, the | Such passevgers must find their own beding and pre- 
little momentary aberrations became more frequent, | visions, but as I had none he sold me or lent me every 
and how I spent much of the time intervening between | thing uecessary. I was taken sed-sick as soon as We 
that date and the 8th, I am wholly unable to say. Some | had a very high sea, and was just able to get upon deek, 
things which I did, I recollect distinctiy, anc others on- | after a weeks’ coufinement day before yesterday. I had 
ly as we recall the vagaries of adreim. But atier the | been on deck some hours yesterday morning, and had 
eighth every thing is wrapt in confusion—* shadows, | just come down into the hold, when my mind in an in- 
clouds and darkness rest upon it.” Ihave a vague, dim | stant was as clear and rational as ever. 

recollection of feeling somewhat as if standing ueara| The captain remarked that he had sometimes suspec- 
mountain when a voleatio burst from its side. To es-| ted me to be a little deranged, and my fellow passengers 
cape the fiery deluge I traveled by sea and land—but | thought my appearance very odd at Quebec, but as I 
onward it seemed to move and ever to rear itself a wall of | was frequently engaged while on beard in readiug their 
living fire. Only one thing I can recollect clearly. Find-| books, they concluded it was owing to absence of mind 


ing myself in a strange street near a large stone building j and a naturally eccentric character. They could hard- 
I inquired of a soldier the name of the place, and was | ly believe when I first made known to them my utter 


answered “ Montreal.” Fort a moment I wondered | ignorance of every transaction since the time I met theth 
what could have brought me there, but then came con-| on the St. Lawrence. They told me [ had been uni- 
fusion over my mind again, and not an idea or incident | formly courteous avd cheerful, and that when we walk- 
can I recollect until yesterday, about 10 A. M., when 1 | ed from the shere to a house during the storm, I carried 
found myself in a steerage of a ship bound from | her in my arms about half the way, she being too cold 
Quebee to Liverpool. I immediately comununigated | and wearied to walk. ‘They were well wenpged up in 
every thing to my fellow passengers (a young man and | blankets, but I had nothing but my cloak, got two 
wife) and from them learnt the following particulars. | of my fingers frozen. You can better conceive than I 
They first met with me on the 18th of April in a Steam | €an express how igs on I felt when reason first told 
boat on its trip from Montreal to Quebec. Landed in| me thatI was in the cabin of a vessel, atid when 1 
Quebec about 3 o'clock P.M. I then followed them to | knew by the pitching and tossing that the vessel was up- 
# public house close at hand, and they told me they | n the ocean. I am in hopes of nieeting withsome ves- 
were bout to take passage in a ship for Liverpool. On | sel bound homeward, and if I cannot return in hér, to 
their inquiring of me if I remained in Quebec, I replied, | send this letter. If we speak no vessel in which I can 
“O no I am going with you.” They then told me they | return, I shall probably take pitas teneatianaly after 
“were glad of it, as the vessel lay at Condre Island, 72 | arriving in Liverpool. Till then I leave all other inei- 


miles down the river, atid there was no way of gettin 
to it but by hiring a small boat with a pilot, which 
would be expensive, but by shariug the expense between 
us we could do very well. (The ship sailed from Que- 
bec last fall, but being blocked up by the ice, was obli- 
éd to lie at the islaad until spring.) I then went with 
to engage a boat, after which he went to a broker's 

to get his notes for gold. ‘On his asking if I 
had , T replied “Yes,” and got mine changed also. 
(I remember -etting the amount of that check (#70) at 


dents connected with this almost incredible loss of rea- 
son. I do not doubt that study was the cause, and thus 
are all my hopes of going through college blasted—for I 
should not dare to make a second attempt. Bat I think 
nothing of that—J am lost in wonder that such a journey 
could have.been performed with safety in such a singu- 
deer ow of mind—and to think too that I even went 
through all without losing my money is most strange. 
My preservation fedend eninaulous § but I know 





not what to say. How thankful I should be to the 
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great Being who ided and directed my wander- 

-* it is too tame a word—u«all words 
cannot cx s and I leave all—for the con- 
templation elras me. 


 overw 
ver your affectionate Son, 
JOSEPH. 


Liverpool, May 27.—Arrived here at 3 o'clock this 
morning. Spoke several vessels during the passage, 
bat none bound to any port nearer home than St. Johns 
and New Orleans. We had on the whole a pleasant 

e. My health of body and mind was never bet- 


¢ Ly now. Ihave been on shore and have now re- 
to the ship where I am writing. 
my life is spared you may expect either to hear 


from me or. sce me in two or three weeks after you re- 
ceive this ; but ifit should be longer, you must impute 





vidual, Geo. D. Stanton, of N. Y. who was yest 
ao far recovered as to be able to walk about, expe 
a relapse last night, and died this morning at four of 
of cholera. No new eases, and all existing on 
idly improving.” 




















THE SABBATH IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


We learn from the London Christian Observer, that 
the failure of the Sabbath Bill in the British Parliament 
has been attended with circumstances full of hope, and 
which call for special gratitude to God. Some conside- 
rable measure, it is probable, will be carried at a futuro 
session, and in the mean time la rger opportunities will be 
aflorded for the expression of public seutiment, and the 
way propared, we trust, for the adoption of measures 





Kes delay to the packet or vessel, as possibly it may be | such as the friends of morality and religion, aud we 


seine by cyatrary winds. may add, the friends of civil erder and domestic peacc, 
will universally approve: 








THE CHOLERA. 
We ‘still have the painful duty to record the ravages When we consider, (says the Observer,) the over- 
of this fatal disease at tlie West. A Kentucky editor | whelaing number of petitions which have been sent in 
aA r ived s s ‘ ~~ | to Parliament, all praying for the better protection of 
says: “ A messenger arrived on Sunday morning from | the Lord’s day, .and not a few of them fer all the lea- 
Flemingsburgh, and announced to us the thrilling and | ding details of Sir Andrew Agnew’s large and eow- 
appalling intelligence that our father was no more, and , prehensive bill; when we refleet how widely public at- 
“that two dear sisters had been attacked with the epi- | eaten Seecahont the land are ae —_ yt 
: . : » | jeet, an Ww anxious are religious classes o 
demic Pits ing to nae ecare . , father and a sis the r anity for an ameliation couducted on Seriptu- 
ter had heen borne to their graves, and another sister | ral principles ; while not a few of those who take a less 
was breatmazz her last. We watched by her—wept elevated, standard yet wish for a proteetion agaist 
ever her-—and she dicd! How many have suffered | Sunday ion yb — we witness the powerful im- 
: et t ffer and | Pression made by the petitions and urgent representa- 
pace A thie, sod how many nan — . aeteade ‘tions of Christian electors throughout the land apon 
do like*it? Tn this village, out of » family o urteet torge numbers of the House of Commons; when wo 
individials, it is stated than twelve were carried off hear, not only of numerous sermons being preached on 
by the disease.” the subject by the clergy, but of the laity iu numerous 


At Galena, Illinois, it broke out on the 19th, and ra- | cases combining among themselves to effect the desired 


° : <ortai fo . object in thew respective neighborhoods, so far as it 
(tag 1a megioa ay scm dein ponentinae eas oeresterte can be achiéved without legislative enactnients, the ne- 


in the first forty-eight hours, and among them some of) co.city of which their efforts lead them increasingly to 
the first citizens of the place. feel;—when we observe the moral influence which the 

At Lane Semiuvary, Cincinnati, the cholera broke | very discussion of the subject has alread poommees : 
but on the 17th of July. At this time three individuals |so much so, that Lord a has sta ta man 
were sick with the disease. An efficient Board of ras yeep ny! oH travel on _s pasaperey ang fexting 
. 7 ; -.- | that he is doing wrong ;—when we rea sentiments 
Health was apeetenty wc gee sapere: all requisite | whieh have been ee on the subject in both houses 
measures taken. But on the 19th, says the Report of | of Parliament during the present session, many of 
the Board of Health, “ it was discovered that the cho-| which are such as we could not have ventured a few 
lera was indeed in the midst of us.” Two individuals | months since to hope for; when we peruse-the speeches 


died this day, and the day following. The Board| 0 the night of the second reading, in which we find 
of Sheds nt eee. ps hee 2h | beth the ‘members for Oxford, both the members fot 


: , ithe University of Dublin, and various other members, 
“We deem it proper to say, that of the individuals |ineluding Mr. Plumtree, Lord Morpeth, Mr. R. Grant, 
above named, one had just enicred the institution, ha-| Lord Mandeville, the Hon. E, Petre, Mr. Roteh, and 
ving recently arrived from Natehez, and that he bad,|Mr. A. Johnstone, all supporting the principle, and 
for, twenty four hours neglected the premonitory symp-|some of them the leading details of this large and 
ah Another bad been for several years an invalid, | christian measure; when we hear that Lord Althorp 
whose, constitution was impaired by a chronic affection. | and his colleagues, while they opposed Sir Andrew Ag- 
He came here for the benefit which he hoped to derive new’s Bill on the ground that it went too far, - 
from associating manual labor with study, and was/ mitting that something must be done to satisfy x pub- 
owm among us as a feeble man. Concerning the | lie ;—and when finally, not only the Infidels, Radicals, 
other, we are sorry to say that his death is chargeable | and Roman Catholics in the house have endeavored to 
to his own presumption. Notwithstanding the reitera-| thwart the measure, but Lord Althorp ag the organ of 
ted request and entreaty of the board, he neglected a! Government had headed the opposition, there was 
diarrhea till so late a stage of the disease, that no re-| found ouly a miserable majority of six (77 to 83) against 
medies could avail. s _ |the second reading; and this, notwithstanding the un- 
“As evidence of the prevailing confidence of the| toward manner in which it was forced forward by its 
embers of the seminary in the healthiness of the lo-| opponents; when we consider these things, and add te 
fation, we state that only one of the one hundred stu-| them the extreme disappointment which has extended 
dents_assembled here, left on account of the sickness, throughout the land at its failure—the determined en- 
Sah by. with reluctance, at the express direction of his|ergy with which both the friends of religion and the 
nts.” : protectors of Sunday repose from business are arousing 
July 23.—‘ Death has stricken us again. One indi | themselves to new efforts, are we too sanguine in say- 
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viewed 


hat far from desponding, we never bef 
? 


uestion as in so advanced a stage of pre 


ur Idea of God.—A being whose nature is 80 incom- 
hensible, that our knowledge of Him is chiefly nega- 
e, of whom we know not so much what he is as what | 
eis not, it is diffieult to make even a steady object of | 
thought. Now, we believe that Godisa spirit; but we | 
have a very faint notion of a spirit, except that it is not a | 
body. God is eternal; but we are bewildered with the | 
very idea of eternity, of which we oaly kwow that it is 
without beginning and without end ; we say that the di- 
vine attributes are infinite, i. e. not bounded, wulimited. | 
And even where our knowledge of God exteuds beyond 
mere negatives, we caunot . but perceive, on attentive 
reflection, that the attgbuses assigned to the Diety must 
in reality be such in him, as the ordinary sense of those 
very same terms, whea applied to men, cau but very 
shadow out. -Battho difficulty is still greater, when we 
attemptto sct went seman on this awful and inconceiv- 
able Being ; to address, as a tender parent, Him who, 
has formed outef nothing, and could annihilate iv a mo- 


a bucket and the small dust of a balance,’ to offer our 
tribute of praise and obedience to Him who éan neither 
be benefited nor hurt by us ; to implore favor, and de- 
precate punishment from Him, who has ne passion or 
wants as we have ; to confess our sins before Him who 
is exempt, not only from all sin, but from all haman in- 
fir nities and temptations ; and, in short, to «hold spiri- 
tual intercourse with Gue with whom we have no sym- 
pathy, and of whom we ean with difficulty form any 
clear conception. 
If we cannot endure to gaze steadily on ghe sun, but 
prefer contomplating its brightness as refl from the 
objects on the earth, much more may we expect that the 
splendor of the Divine Being should be too dazzling for 
mortal gaze ; that it should be necessary for his bright- 
ness to be veiled in flesh, in order to enable us to con- 
template it in the best manner that for us ig possible : 
and that we should have a better notion of Him, by 
viewins this radiation of his glory than by straining our 
weak faculties to comprehend Him as He is. Our views, 
indeedyon this awfal subjeet must, after all, be indis- 
tinct, confused, and imperfect; but if they are. better | 
than we could othgrwise have attained, and are the ut- 
most thatwe can or nced attain, the object is sufficitnt- 


coming more known and consequently better under- 


stood. Scotland is taki ro ae this controver- 
sy. Dr, Chalmers and Ur. Me are the champi- 
former principally on 


ons for establishmen 

the groand of expedieney; the latter on that of Scrip- 
ture: and Dr: Wardlaw, Dr, Heugh, and Mr. Mar- 
shall, are the opponents. A host of pa lets on 
this topic bas of late appeared in England from the 


pens of Episcopalians, lay and clerical.” 


N. Y. Observer. 


ConcrecationaL Devecates To a 
learn from a letter recently received in this city 
London, that the Rev. Dr. James of Birmi 
and Rev. Mr. Blackburn of Peltonville, London, afe 
the two clerical brethren nominated by the Commit- 
tee of the Congregational Union as Delegates to A- 
merica next spring. A third is to be sought for in the 
person of some layman. N. ¥. Obs. 











BROCKPORT, N. Y. 

The last Western Recorder contains an account of 
the Revival in this place, from which we make the 
following extracts : 

Sabbath the 11th, 52 adults publicly avouched 
the Lord Jehovah to be their God, and set down at 
the communion table, twenty-two of whom received 
baptism. The work of the Lord still progressed with 
unabated interest, nearly through the week. 

The following Sabbath, May 19th, tie D6rd’s Sup- 
per was again administered, when forty-two were ad- 
mited, upon confession of their faith, to the commun- 
ion ; ghirty-four of whom received the ordinance of 
baptism. This was a glorious day for this church, 
never to be forgotten. The number admitted is nine- 
ty-four ; and thirteen are propounded for communion; 
and we hope many more will still come into the city 
of our God. The number that have obtained a hope 
of eternal life, is between three and four hundred ; 
and we trust the work will not cease, till all Brock- 
port is converted to the Saviour. Among those re« 


ly accomplished. Aud indeed, if any one had elear, dis- ceived into the chutch, are a number of men of busi- 

tinet, ond complete views of the Divine Being. this would ness, merchants, and men of intellect, ranked among 

alone be a sufficient proof to mathat they were incor- the first in society. 

rect views.— Vhately. : | . Pl atl 

A Hint to Ecclesiastical bodies.—A correspondent | Lyne 2 a Sh 
In the work of grace enjoyed the present season 


at Galena, in Hiinois, says, “lt seems that most of), . 
our wise men who devise plans of doing good, dutye |" Le Roy, some 200 or more have been brought to 


no idea of a place so for off as this, for all the notices er their present ruined stete by nature, and in thé 
of fasts, concerts, &c. reach us after the events have | judgment of charity, have recently bowed in sub- 
taken plice! Such was the fact with the proposition | ™'ssion to the Eternal Prince of Peace. Of thisnum- 
to’ promote Sunday Schools on the fourth of Jaly, but | ber nearly 100 have already come out from the world 
we ate cheered with the Lope that our petition will and united with the Presbyterian Church in this vil- 
reach the throne of grace as speedily ahd return as_ lage, and numbers have joined sister churches in this 
richly freighted with plessings, as if weiwere-in"New- | and the neighboring towns.—Reoch. Obs. 


atcha ate Obituary. 
giveth up the ghost, and where is he?” 
. DPED, 
At Philadelphia, on the 12th ult. Mrs. Lucy T. Pres- 
cott, aged. 35, wife of J. M. Prescot, formerly of this 





CHURCH STATE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

A Congregational minister in England, in a letter 
to-his friend in this. city, states that the question, of, 
ecclesiastical reform in the United kingdom is >a, 
ning to excite a deep and extensive pea ** Ma | ec 
ny professed Dissenters,” he says, “‘ fee! quite appre- | city. 
Eetisy for the fate of Christianity, if bereftof State! At Orange, on the 29th ult. Mrs. Mary Smith, wife of 
patrofage and sipport. The subject, howevef, is be- Mr. Nathan Smith, aged 57. 
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THE FACTORY GIRL’S LAST DAY. 
tt Four of five months thore was a girl of a man’s 
that I was-called on to viates it was poor! + it had attouded a 
mill, I was obliged to relieve the father in the course of 
my office, (that of assistant overseer of the r,) in conse- 
quence of the bad health of the c..ild; by-aad-by it went back 
to its work again; and one day he cums to me with tears in 
bis eyes. I said what is the matter, mas? He said, 
girl is dead.” Tasked, “ When did she die?” 

jo the night; and what breaks my heart is this: 

went to the mill in the morning, she was not able to do 
her work, and a little boy said he would assist her if she 
would give him a half penny on Sutarday; I said I would 
give him a penuy;”’ but at night when the child went home, 
sees: ES ee of a mile, it fell dow:l several times on the 
road’ exhaustion, till at léngth it reached its father's 
with difficulty, and it never spoke audibly afierwards ; 

it died imthe night. I judged she might have been ten ) ears 
7 ey 3 Evidence tefory, @:Summpitiee of the Homie 
page 210. = 


"Twas on a winter morning, 
The weatlier wet and wild; 
Three hours before the dawning 
The father roused his child ; 
Her daily morsel bringing, 

Tne darksome room Le paced, 
And cried, “ the bell is ringing, 
© My hapless darling haste !” 


“Father, I'm up, but weary, 

A gearee can reach the door, 

ind long the way and dreary, 

4 me, once more ! 

Po help us we've no mother, 

Yon’ve no employment nigh, 
be > killed my little brottier, 
é him I'll work—and die !”” 


Her wasted form seemed nothing, 
The load was at his heart, 

The sufferer he kept soothing 
Till at the mill they part. 

The overlooker met her, 
As to her frame she crept, 

And with his thong he beat her, 
And eursed her as she wept. 








Alas! what hours of sorrow 
Made up her latest day; 
Those hours that brought no mofrow; 
Too slowly passed away ; 
It seemed as she grew weaker, 
The threads the oftener broke, 
The rapid wheel ran quicker, 
And heavier fell the stroke. 


The sun had long descended, 
But ae brought no repose ; 
Her day began and enided, 
As cruel tyrants chose. 
At length a little neighbor, 





Her half-penny she paid, 
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Bo take her’ last hour’s labor, 
iw by her frame she laid: 
At last the engine ceasing, 
The eaptive homeward rush’d, 
She thought ber strength increasing— 
’T was hope her spirits flushed ; 
She left, but oft she tarried, 
She fell and rose no more, 
Till by her comrades carried, 
She reached her father’s door. 


All night with tortured feeling, 
He watched his speechless child ; 
And close beside her kneeling; 
She neg | him not nor smiled: 
Again the Factory’s ringing 
er last perdoptlous tried ; 
When from her straw bed springing, 
“**Tis time!” she shriek’d, mF flied ! 
sual cite . 


Catech 


so 
of 
round ~ 

well catechised 


(Gt for ¢ ren to eat, and easy to digest,) whilst the 
minister may also, for the edification of those of riper 
years, enlarge and dilate himself beth as he seeth just 
occasion.” 


One of the New Yord and ye 30 packets hav; 
ing become a temperance vessel, takes passengers at 
40 dollars less than the usual price. Business of all 
descriptions is conducted 40 per cent more economi- 
cally where there is no strong drink. 


In 32 towns in New York within a given time; 
there are reported 909 persons, having been enga- 
ged in keeping tavern, 196 are reported as having 
been successful, amd 598 unsuccessful in the busi 


ness. 


The Board of Health of the city of New York, in 
a Communication to the citizens, dated June 17th, 
1833, assign to ardent spirits the first place among 
twelve causes of cholera. 


The ladies of Bennington, Vt. to the number of 
siz hundred, united in petitioning to the beard of ex- 
cise of that town to license no persons to vend strong 
drink. The board accordingly refused to grant any 
licenses, 

id in three 


in advance ; $2 50, if not 
ten per cent. 
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